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PROFESSOR BOSANQUET'S LOGIC AND THE 
CONCRETE UNIVERSAL. 

OROFESSOR BOSANQUET'S Logic has now been before the 
*- philosophical public for over twenty years and it has been 
generally recognized as one of the most important products of 
English neo-Hegelian idealism. No book probably has done 
more to show experimentally, so to speak, the vitality of the 
idealist conception of logic and none has been more valuable in 
bringing to light the full implications of the idealist point of 
view. Nor does it seem likely that anyone in the future will do 
better the work which neo-Hegelian logic sets itself. The pre- 
sentation of the judgment as a self-developing function for the 
removal of contradiction from experience, the conception of 
knowledge as a process of inherent rationalization whereby expe- 
rience passes from the abstractness of disjecta membra to the 
concreteness of systematic organization, is as carefully and com- 
pletely worked out by Professor Bosanquet as it is likely to be. 
Professor Bosanquet has now published a new edition of this 
important work 1 in which he has discussed at considerable length 
the philosophical movements that have especially marked the 
two decades since the work first appeared. These additions 
are especially interesting and important because the discussion 
of these years has brought to light a variety of objections against 
the validity of the method which Professor Bosanquet and other 
idealists have employed. Little fault has been found with Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet's elaboration of his own principles, but the 
principles upon which a dialectical logic is based have themselves 
been widely called in question. Realism, Pragmatism, Pluralism, 
the anti-intellectualism of Bergson and James, criticisms of the 
coherence theory of truth, and attacks upon the theory of the 
Absolute have occupied the principal places in the philosophical 
writing of the last twenty years and in practically every case it 

1 Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge. By Bernard Bosanquet. 2 volumes. 
Second edition. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1911. — pp. xxiv, 384; xi, 327. 
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was idealism that was under fire. In every case the issue turned 
upon some principle of idealist logic, and in the new edition we 
have Professor Bosanquet's reaction upon these rival points of 
view. Perhaps the very perfection with which Professor Bosan^ 
quet had worked out his own point of view contributed to the 
attack. It is as if philosophy had its fashions no less than art, 
or as some may prefer to say, as if historical development had a 
logic deeper than systematic completeness. No sooner is a 
certain point of view sufficiently elaborated so that it seems as 
if hereafter criticism must confine itself to matters of detail, 
than the philosophical interest changes its direction and cuts in 
behind what seemed to be the solid foundations of earlier investi- 
gation, requiring a reconsideration of first principles. Something 
of this sort seems to have happened in logic. The additions 
that recent logical discussion has required Professor Bosanquet 
to make in his new edition concern the principles on which logical 
theory, and ultimately metaphysical theory also, must be based. 
It is the purpose of the present article to consider some of these 
principles, especially as they appear in Professor Bosanquet's 
criticisms of philosophical points of view other than his own. 1 
The central principle of Professor Bosanquet's philosophy, and 
of idealist logic generally, is the concrete universal, a caption 
under which may be summed up a number of closely related 
conceptions all characteristic of neo-Hegelian idealism. The 
position may be summarized briefly as follows. The test of 
truth is logical coherence or consistency. No proposition is true 
in itself, but its truth can be determined only by its logical 
relations to other propositions in a system. In general, a proposi- 
tion is true when its assertion produces an organization of 
knowledge greater than its denial. The total truth is nothing 
less than the completed whole of experience. The untrue is the 
fragmentary or the one-sided, that which suppresses or distorts 
some phase of the total experience. The construction and main- 
tenance of a total, unified experience is the special work of 
thought, or, to avoid the implication of externality in this way 

1 The work was begun as a review of the new edition of the Logic, but owing 
to its length and the importance of the subjects discussed it was made into an article 
at the Editor's suggestion. 
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of putting it, the impulse of experience to its own completion and 
unification is thought. Accordingly, thought is wrongly con- 
ceived if it is regarded as a process of abstraction from a given, 
concrete experience. On the contrary, the purpose of thought is 
always to produce ultimately a more concrete experience. The 
abstractions which thought undoubtedly uses are instruments 
only, and the complete act of thought includes the reconstruction 
of the concrete on a higher plane of organization; it issues in an 
experience which is at once more systematic and more inclusive 
and therefore more concrete. 1 Hence also experience is essen- 
tially dialectical. Its own abhorrence of a contradiction drives 
it toward its own completion; every partial experience is a con- 
tradiction and can be relieved of contradiction only if it finds its 
place in an experience more complete than itself. Thought is 
the progression of experience toward its own completion. By 
the agency of this dialectic there arise degrees of truth, for 
truth is realized only in the process by which contradiction is 
suppressed. There are different stages of achieved organization 
of experience and therefore different degrees of truth. It is 
the business of thought to construct progressively coherent 
and inclusive systems of experience ; and these systems, by vir- 
tue of their greater and greater coherence and inclusiveness, 
become progressively individual and concrete and therefore 
progressively true. These, if I understand him, are the most 
general principles for which Professor Bosanquet stands and 
which his Logic is intended to elaborate and prove, — hence the 
proposition to which he so often reverts, 'The truth is the whole.' 
In his most recent work, the Gifford Lectures for 191 1, he has 
made use of the term 'concrete universal' and has devoted one 
of his longest and most careful lectures to the discussion of this 
conception. 2 

Now the theories which Professor Bosanquet criticises ad- 
versely in the new edition of his Logic all, in his judgment, con- 
stitute failures to grasp this principle; all take the process of 
cognition in some abstract, truncated form and therefore fall 

1 Cf. an article entitled "The Concreteness of Thought" by the present writer 
in this Review, Vol. XVI, 1907, p. 154. 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, Lecture II. 
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short of a complete logical theory and end in a fallacious meta- 
physics. Thus the so-called genetic logic, 1 with its sharp an- 
tithesis of imitation and invention, and its attempt to explain 
thought as imitation plus selection, fails to see, on the one hand, 
that imitation is only a part of relevant response, which depends 
upon the recognition of unity in difference; and, on the other, 
that selection is accomplished not by the need for external change, 
or by a social sanction, but by the ' systematic necessity of reason, 
rooted in the principle of non-contradiction, in virtue of which 
some judgments are pronounced true and others false.' 2 Again, 
Pluralism and most objections against the theory of the Absolute 
rest upon a false notion of individuality, viz., that it must rest 
upon the given and that it can only be expressed by designa- 
tion and not by predicates. 8 But this involves a confusion of 
individuality and particularity. In so far as so-called indi- 
viduals rest upon designation, they are imperfect individuals, 
for true uniqueness comes from filling a definite place in an 
ordered whole. Both Pragmatism and Realism represent 
phases of a modern tendency to over-emphasize the philosoph- 
ical value of feeling, the one depending on the immediacy of 
satisfaction and the other on that of apprehension. 4 Pragmatism 
represents an imperfect form of the coherence theory of truth 
which, because of its creation of a dualism between thought and 
its occasions, has failed to grasp the autonomy of thought and 
its essential totality. Realism, by considering only examples 
drawn from a low grade of knowledge, regards as typical those 
judgments of fact in which there is seemingly no room for 
degrees of truth ; it thus fails to see that in all the higher stages 
of knowledge the fact becomes indistinguishable from its sig- 
nificance and therefore cannot be appealed to as a datum to 
which judgment can be said to correspond. The more naive 
form of realism (represented by Prichard's Kant's Theory of 
Knowledge), which contends that objects are known as apart 
from mind, is based essentially upon a distrust of the totality 

1 Vol. 11, pp. 238 ff. 

2 Vol. II, p. 240. 

3 Book II, Ch. VIII, especially Section 2. 
* Book II, Ch. IX. 
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of experience. 1 The attempt to determine the real by deducting 
all the contributions of the mind is impossible in practice and 
fallacious in theory, because it substitutes abstraction for con- 
creteness. "The significance of judgment and knowledge as 
of experience in all its forms lies always on ahead and not behind." 

Certainly in the hands of so accomplished a philosopher as 
Professor Bosanquet the concrete universal is no mean critical 
weapon. His criticisms are penetrating and complete and 
always thoroughly in accord with his own general theory, 
and if they sometimes seem rather unsympathetic, this is per- 
haps no more than is to be expected from a philosopher who 
has stated his own point of view so completely and who has been 
so eminently identified with the development of a systematic 
and highly evolved logical doctrine. In discussing Professor 
Bosanquet's criticisms, therefore, one may assume that they rep- 
resent the consistent reaction of the coherence theory toward its 
opponents; and so far as the present article is concerned, I cannot 
pretend to discuss these criticisms from the point of view of a 
logical theory that might be regarded as in any sense the rival of 
Professor Bosanquet's own. My aim is really much less ambitious 
and, if one chooses, is on a lower philosophical plane. It is 
merely to compare the results of the coherence theory, as exhib- 
ited in Professor Bosanquet's criticisms of points of view other 
than his own, with certain facts about the reasoning process as 
it occurs in ordinary experience. These facts seem to me to be 
well founded and also to present problems which the coherence 
theory has not solved. It is not unreasonable, perhaps, to 
insist upon them, even though one cannot profess to have theor- 
ized them for himself. The positions which Professor Bosan- 
quet rejects as imperfect statements of the concrete universal 
appear to me to be really ways of attacking logical problems 
that throw emphasis upon phases of the reasoning process that 
are minimized by his own doctrine of coherence. 

Let us begin with Professor Bosanquet's treatment of realism. 
Realism he regards as bound up with the correspondence theory 
of truth, and this theory originates by the exclusive consider- 

» Book II, Ch. X. 
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ation of knowledge in one of Its lower stages, — the seemingly 
isolated truth of fact. Truth is to be tested, according to the 
realist, by the factual existence of the things and relations asserted 
by the proposition. From the point of view of a dialectical logic, 
such factual propositions must be regarded as abstractions whose 
isolation from a system is logically arbitrary, and they can be 
tested only by bringing them explicitly into relation with other 
propositions with which they are implicitly coherent (or the 
reverse). The status of such propositions as facts, therefore, 
without their systematic connections being developed, indicates 
their low stage of logical evolution. Doubtless many such propo- 
sitions are thus accepted, because for practical purposes it may 
not be worth while to develop their implications, but this limita- 
tion upon the logical process cannot rightly be regarded as an 
essential aspect of it. Now the difficulties which Professor 
Bosanquet finds in the correspondence theory are undoubtedly 
real difficulties. It is not at all clear how it can deal successfully 
with cases such as those to which he has called attention, 
where knowledge cannot be pinned down to definite factual 
data. If the realist places his whole reliance upon corre- 
spondence, it is no doubt true that his theory, as an explanation 
of the reasoning process, breaks down, as Professor Bosanquet 
maintains. In certain cases, at least, the conclusion draws its 
premises after it in such a way that the knowledge has to be 
dealt with as a system and not as a datum. No doubt, as 
Professor Bosanquet says, immediacy is a relative term; it ap- 
plies not to a special kind of contents of our experience but to a 
phase of it. And this fact, if granted, certainly stands in the 
way of abolishing unity in difference and of substituting for it 
a world of simple things and relations, as Mr. Russell proposes 
to do. 1 

The conception of immediacy is an ancient enemy of idealism 
and one cannot but wonder whether the attitude of idealist 
logicians toward it has not been determined in part by the 
historical circumstances under which idealism developed, that 
is, by the fact that idealism in its inception was so largely taken 

1 Cf. the quotation from Mr. Russell, Vol. II, p. 277. 
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up with the criticism of the classical English empiricism. The 
permanent value of that criticism for the development of logic 
is not to be doubted, but it often happens in such cases that the 
refutation of a vicious conception obscures the truth imbedded 
in it. That which was given, for the empiricist, was a sensuous 
quality whose nature was supposed to be fully determined by the 
specific energy of the sense organ. These data were absolute 
and indefinable — ultimate mental existences which the mind must 
either possess or not possess. If it possessed them, it had them 
entire; if it did not possess them, it could acquire them only 
by placing itself in the right external conditions for receiving 
them, the reception being conceived as purely passive; and if it 
did not possess the proper sense organs for receiving them, their 
absence constituted merely a lacuna in the make-up of that mind. 
Now it would be universally agreed, I presume, that idealism has 
been completely successful in its criticism of this point of view. 
Even the psychologist, however committed to sensationalism, 
would reject any such description of what he calls a 'mental 
element'; and on all hands it would be agreed that these bare 
mental existences are not the meanings with which the logician 
is dealing. And certainly, in ordinary experience, such im- 
penetrable, atomic qualities are the one thing which never is 
given. But the idealist interprets his criticism of the given in 
this sense as a discrediting of the whole conception, whereas it 
is clear that thinking as it actually occurs in human life is de- 
pendent upon the 'givenness' of certain facts which, in a par- 
ticular case, are assumed for the time being at least. These 
facts may very well be the product of other thinking, but at 
least they are not mediated by the process in which they stand 
as data. The presence of such data is a general characteristic 
of the thought process, and empiricism was quite right in calling 
attention to this phase of the process, even though it misinter- 
preted its discovery. 

After all necessary admissions have been made to the criti- 
cisms of immediacy, it remains a fact that in every process of 
reasoning something always is given. If the given is only an 
aspect of experience, it is still an invariable aspect of it and 
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need not necessarily be regarded as a mere limitation upon the 
reasoning process which logic can overlook. Some factors of 
the experience within which the reasoning process works always 
stand fast and do not seem to require further analysis. No doubt 
these factors themselves, as Professor Bosanquet often says, may 
have been mediated by thought, but for any given logical process 
there are always some elements which do not call for mediation 
in that case. Some relations, as the realist insists, are external. 
In all reasoning there comes a point where it is not necessary 
to understand any further terms in order to understand the two 
or more actually under consideration. 1 Analysis ad infinitum 
would make reasoning as impossible as a failure to find any 
analyzable terms whatever. Now this seemingly obvious fact 
that every problem does have its solution is the fundamental 
fact on which the realist rests his case against the coherence 
theory. For why, it might be asked, should the process of 
eliminating contradictions ever end if, as is the case from the 
point of view of the concrete universal, there is no thoroughly 
non-contradictory system short of the Absolute? In fact, the 
solution and settlement of a definite problem does not seem to 
be a phenomenon which the coherence theory even professes to 
explain, for externality and partiality are referred to the imper- 
fections of the finite mind and the haste which attends the 
pursuit of practical ends. 2 But surely this is an issue which 
needs to be discussed. In fact, Professor Bosanquet's opponent 
is now in a position to cast back his criticism of the correspond- 
ence test. If there is a vast logical difference between a fact 
incorrectly inferred and one correctly inferred, is there not an 
equal logical difference between an inference that stops because 
the reasoner grows weary and one that stops because the problem 
is solved? This, I take it, is the point involved in the realist's 
objection to the phrase 'in the end.' 3 Certainly the realist is 
well within the ordinary usage of language when he insists that 
judgments may be true not 'in the end' but now, and this con- 

1 Cf. Professor Bosanquet's statement of what he calls the relevancy of relations, 
Vol. II, p. 278. 

2 Vol. II, pp. 280 and 285. 
8 Cf. Vol. II, pp. 279 ff. 
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tention seems to be strengthened rather than weakened if, as 
Professor Bosanquet insists, the phrase has no special reference 
to the passage of time. It is hard to believe that a criterion of 
truth is not seriously handicapped by being unable to recognize, 
or at least by being able only half-heartedly to recognize, the 
vast number of judgments (surely the majority of all we make) 
which neither in time to come nor at any time are thought by 
anybody to need revision. 

The difficulties here suggested regarding the coherence theory 
of truth, however, can better be discussed in connection with 
Pragmatism and Professor Bosanquet's criticism of it. The 
pragmatist too rejects the correspondence theory but, as Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet believes, has only partially grasped the co- 
herence theory. Pragmatism has restricted the meaning of 
coherence to the ' coherence of adaptation with external action, ' 
and this has vitiated its whole understanding both of its own 
position and of the more adequate use of the coherence theory 
by other philosophical systems. 1 Hence it issued (in Professor 
Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory) in three connected miscon- 
ceptions : the dualism of thought and its occasions, the limitation 
of thought to the satisfaction of a specific purpose, and the 
refusal to recognize thought as more than a process of adaptation 
to environment. From the point of view of Professor Bosanquet, 
these aspects of Pragmatism are merely misconceptions of the 
true coherence theory because they are tantamount to a denial 
of the concrete universal. They neglect the fact that "Thought 
is essentially the nisus of experience as a world to completion of 
its world." 2 

Now the difficulties which Professor Bosanquet brings to light 

in certain of the conceptions of Pragmatism ought frankly to be 

admitted. Such conceptions as ' action ' and ' practice ' have been 

fundamentally ambiguous and have been justly attacked by the 

critics of Pragmatism, with the result that, granting Professor 

Bosanquet is right in conjecturing that these terms were first 

used in their normal and everyday sense, all open-minded prag- 

matists would probably now agree that they must be further 

1 Vol. II, pp. 269 flf. 
» Vol. II, p. 272. 
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defined. But if the force of the criticism is so far granted, even 
then the pragmatist will probably not be willing to give up his 
case and come over forthwith into the camp of the coherence 
theory. For what appeals to Professor Bosanquet as merely a 
defective use of coherence must appear quite otherwise to the 
pragmatist. The point at issue with him is precisely the ade- 
quacy of coherence itself as a logical category, and his attitude 
toward Professor Bosanquet's theory is directly analogous to 
the latter 's attitude toward the correspondence theory; as co- 
herence transcends correspondence, so in turn coherence must be 
transcended, and the pragmatist has been trying, more or less 
unsuccessfully no doubt, to show how this can be done. The 
question is this : Are such conceptions as system, coherence, non- 
contradiction, identity in difference, organic unity, — in a word, 
the conceptions which Professor Bosanquet sums up in the 
principle that 'the truth is the whole,' — really to be regarded as 
logical ultimates? That they are an improvement over corre- 
spondence the pragmatist is ready to admit; what he denies is 
that they are the last word that can be uttered in the description 
and explanation of reasoning. If they are ultimate and con- 
stitute a complete organon for such explanation, then of course 
Professor Bosanquet's charges of dualism, occasionalism, and 
adaptationism make up a destructive criticism; if they are not, 
these characteristics of Pragmatism are not terms of reproach but 
merely the recognition of aspects of thinking which Professor 
Bosanquet has neglected. 

The weak point which most critics have found in the prag- 
matist's armor is the vagueness of the conception of practice 
and Professor Bosanquet has a comparatively easy task to show 
that there is no very clear relation between thinking and the 
production of external action. 1 The real heart of the divergence 
between pragmatism and the coherence theory, however, is laid 
bare when Professor Bosanquet charges the pragmatist with 
dualism and occasionalism, that is, with making a distinction 
between thought and the occasions for its exercise. 2 For this 
constitutes a violation of the continuity of experience, as con- 

1 Vol. II, pp. 244 s. 
* Vol. II, pp. 268 ff. 
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tinuity is conceived from the point of view of the coherence 
theory. According to Professor Bosanquet, thought furnishes 
its own occasions, — the contradictions which come to light in an 
experience only partly organized, — and again thought removes 
these contradictions, while for pragmatism thought is a function 
for the removal of 'tensions' that occur in experience, each of 
which is sui generis and not merely a case of contradiction. Now 
if I am not mistaken, the pragmatist position does insist upon a 
vital element of our thinking which is not so clearly brought to 
light by the coherence theory. The vital point in the pragma- 
tist's analysis of thinking is the emphasis which he lays upon the 
r61e of the problem in the guidance of thought. Without a 
definite and specific problem to be solved there is no thinking; 
for thinking is essentially the solution of problems. Without 
the 'tension,' the 'felt need,' the task (what the German experi- 
menters upon the thinking process have named Aufgabe), there 
is nothing for thinking to do and nothing by which to judge of 
the success of its activity. Whether this task involves the re- 
arrangement of physical objects is really not a matter of special 
importance. What is necessary is that the task shall be specific 
and that it shall involve an element of novelty which makes the 
situation not amenable to habit. For, as James long ago showed 
in his remarkable chapter on Reasoning, the differentia of think- 
ing as a mental process is its capacity to utilize the old in dealing 
with the new. 

Now the problem, the end to be reached, really plays a deter- 
mining r61e in the guidance of the other processes in the total 
complex of thought. What is essential or relevant in any given 
set of phenomena is determined by the nature of the difficulty 
that thought has to solve. This is not to say, of course, that 
any object may be regarded as possessing any qualities, according 
to the predilection of the thinker, for an object is by definition, 
I suppose, something which has a determinate nature of its own. 
But the way in which an object is conceived in any given case 
depends upon the relation between the nature of the object and, 
broadly speaking, the purpose for which it is being used. More 
specifically, in the case of thinking, the way in which an object 
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is 'taken' depends upon its significance or relevance for the 
problem in hand, and significance is indeterminable if no problem 
exists. The coherence theory, on the other hand, certainly has 
the appearance of minimizing the importance of the problem. 
For every problem is for it only a case of the all-inclusive logical 
problem, — the removal of contradiction. No doubt Professor 
Bosanquet would insist that he is perfectly aware that every 
problem as it occurs is a specific problem and that every solution 
is specifically an answer to the problem set. But after all does 
not a dialectical logic rest upon the proposition that every 
problem is of one kind — viz., a contradiction? It is the contra- 
dictory character of the situation that requires solution, whereas 
for pragmatism it is in every case the specific nature of the prob- 
lem, — its character as a new and unique situation, — which de- 
mands solution. It is this unique quality in the problem, which, 
according to the pragmatist, prevents the assignment of a ' central 
cognitive interest as such,' J — " The nisus of experience as a world 
to completion of its world," — as the universal motive power of 
thought. This explains also the pragmatist's objection to 'epis- 
temology' and his charge that idealist logic is mainly concerned 
with the impossible problem of the relation of thought as such 
to reality as such. The difficulty appears to be real, despite 
Professor Bosanquet's rejection of it. 

There remains over the question of the continuity of experience, 
and this is really the essence of the idealist position; for the 
theory of coherence depends more upon the supposed need for 
maintaining continuity than upon any empirical evidence to 
show that all problems are phases of contradiction. This the 
idealist is accustomed to regard as his chief stronghold. Idealism 
does justice, as he believes, to what all other theories neglect, — 
the immanent principle of criticism and interpretation by which 
experience maintains its own integrity and the continuity of its 
own development. Certainly idealism ought to receive full 
credit for its recognition of this vitally important phase of experi- 
ence. In this connection, however, there are two questions 
which the critic of idealism has a right to ask. In the first place, 

1 Preface, p. x; cf. also Vol. II, p. 266, and Individuality and Value, pp. 52 ff. 
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is it clearly made out that the maintenance of continuity has 
actually the paramount importance in our experience that idealist 
logic attaches to it, and on just what sort of evidence does this 
alleged primacy of coherence rest? In the second place, does 
the coherence theory really do justice to what we mean concretely 
by continuity? 

As regards the first question, it is pertinent to remark that an 
historical circumstance cast the question of continuity into the 
foreground of philosophical theory. In origin, I suppose, this 
phase of idealism goes back to Kant's effort to supplement the 
absolute disintegration of Hume's mental atomism. The cate- 
gories, and ultimately the transcendental unity of apperception, 
were the conditions by which the raw material of sense could be 
transmuted into an experience. The continuity of experience 
was therefore at once the work of thought, and the maintenance 
of it was essentially the function which thought had to perform. 
The efforts of the post-Kantian idealists and of the English 
Hegelians have been directed toward 'internalizing' the co- 
herence standard, that is, toward removing Kant's arbitrary 
distinction between form and matter with its attendant diffi- 
culties, the concrete universal being the natural outcome, but 
the maintenance of continuity has still been regarded as the 
essential mark of thought. Now apart from this historical cir- 
cumstance, what precisely is the evidence on which this proposi- 
tion can be said to rest? Ample valid evidence against Hume is 
to be found in the observable coherence that obtains within 
experience. But experience admittedly shows discontinuity ; and, 
what is more important, some experiences would apparently lose 
their significance if they were not discontinuous. Their novelty, 
their disrupting and revolutionary force, is just what makes us 
value them. Is there any good empirical evidence to show that 
discontinuity is necessarily an imperfection and an incident of 
finitude? In a word, has the last trace of rationalism quite de- 
parted from the idealist's conception of coherence, as for example 
when Professor Bosanquet says of the 'Laws of Thought,' "We 
class them not as principles of intelligence apart from experience, 
but as principles of science or of rational experience as such, dis- 
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coverable by analysis in every minutest portion of its texture, 
and capable of being regarded by a very easy abstraction as 
essential to its existence as contrasted with its special signifi- 
cance." 1 Is it quite made out that there are laws 'discoverable 
in every minutest portion' of experience? In general, is not the 
tendency of idealism to discredit one phase of experience as an 
imperfection of the finite mind and to exalt another as an approxi- 
mation to absolute truth the lineal descendant of the rationalist's 
distinction between necessary and contingent truths? 

This brings us naturally to the second question, viz., whether 
the idealist's coherence is quite the same as continuity concretely 
understood. It is no accident presumably that reality for the 
idealist is ultimately timeless, or that change and creation are 
concepts that must finally be superseded by metaphysics. On 
the contrary, it has been amply proved both by idealists and 
their critics that this is the true logic of the position. Professor 
Bosanquet accepts the position with the utmost frankness. 
Genetic logic can be for him only a history of opinion. 2 "The 
formation of new reality, as a bona fide addition to the universe 
of what was not in it before, seems to me a contradiction in 
terms." 3 "In working with it [teleology], we substitute the 
idea of perfection or the whole — a logical or metaphysical, non- 
temporal, and religious idea — for that of de facto purpose — a 
psychological, temporal, and ethical idea." 4 And the 'great and 
ultimate test of a philosophy ' is its ability to unite ' individual 
endeavour and the modification of things' with the belief in a 
perfect and timeless real. 5 Reason itself he regards as creative, 6 
in fact the only strictly creative force in the universe, 7 but what 
is creation precisely without novelty? Can even the most com- 
plete assimilation of identity and difference in a logical universal 
do justice to concrete experience if it has to dispense with tem- 
poral order? Throughout his discussion of this question, as well 

» Vol. II, p. 216. 

2 Vol. II, pp. 243 ff. 

8 Vol. II, p. 249. 

4 Individuality and Value, p. 127. 

* Vol. II, p. 269. 

6 Individuality and Value, Lecture IX. 

* Vol. II, p. 239. 
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as of the question of purpose, 1 Professor Bosanquet regards the 
temporal discreteness of these experiences as obscuring their 
significance. The more perfectly their significance is conceived, 
the less the order of time is essential to them. But is this really 
the case? No one would deny that novelty without significance 
is barren, but it does not follow that novelty itself is therefore 
without significance and must ultimately be translated into terms 
of something which is not really novelty. Even so fundamental 
an experience as moral development has to be superseded, as 
Professor Bosanquet himself declares, and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to see where metaphysics is to find any experience at all 
that it can regard as typical of its timeless reality. The idealist 
really plays into the hands of the anti-intellectualist when he thus 
admits the incapacity of meaning to deal with time, and no 
'true notion of identity' can remove all the sting from Professor 
Bergson's argument so long as this position is maintained. 

We have now discussed at some length the consequences of 
the pragmatist's insistence upon the r61e of the problem in the 
guidance of thought. The question is really a phase of a still 
broader one, — the place of selective attention in our experience, — 
and this question is closely connected with the problem of purpose. 
It is interesting to notice Professor Bosanquet's treatment of 
attention, or perhaps one should say his tendency to neglect it. 
His references to it are scattering because it presents no points 
of contact with the coherence theory. In fact, it might plausibly 
be maintained that the coherence theory can be regarded as a 
sufficient logical theory only so long as attention is omitted. 
But his view of selective attention is clear enough in his dis- 
cussion of a special case of it, — the pursuit of an end. Take 
first the following passage from Individuality and Value, which 
is clearer perhaps than any that can be quoted from the Logic: 
"It is obvious that no such ascription of ultimate value to a 
particular class of creatures nor to a particular moment in time 
can be justified as an ultimate conception. It rests on the 
analogy of the choice of a finite being, compelled, because finite, 
to exercise selection within the universe. It is an attempt to 

1 Individuality and Value, Lecture IV. 
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apply the principle of subordination of means to end to a system 
within which we can recognize no necessity, and can conceive 
no clue, for the distinct being of ends or of means. A finite 
being selects a possible value, and out of the resources which he 
can find in his world further selects the instruments by help of 
which he proposes to make it actual. But we cannot conceive 
that a perfect reality is divided into ends which have value, and 
means which a limitation of resources compels to be employed 
to realize them. Such a conception is drawn from the analogy of 
the finite contriver." 1 

The point to be noted here is the attitude toward selective 
attention. In any given human situation, the superior impor- 
tance which characterizes one item of that experience as the 
'end' is a mark of the partiality and imperfection of that experi- 
ence. Selection is essential to the finite mind and the mark of its 
finitude. The fact that our interests are limited shows the 
contingence of our minds but, singularly enough, the interests 
that we have show our participation in reality, 2 a view of the 
matter that would be more plausible if the limitation of attention 
did not seem to be connected with the clearness of the things 
attended to. The plain fact is that not only is every experience 
selective but that the clearness and efficiency of consciousness 
depends upon this selection. Consciousness characteristically 
has its focus and its penumbra, its high lights and its shades, 
and surely the distinguishing between the clear and the vague is 
all one process. It cannot be regarded in one of its aspects as 
an evidence of strength and in its other as an evidence of impo- 
tence. And, moreover, so far from the elimination of selection 
being a sign of advance in experience, as Professor Bosanquet 
seems to believe, it is quite the reverse. The only consciousness 
which is not obviously selective is a state of semi-coma where all 
processes have relatively the same dead level of vagueness and 
lack of meaning. This capacity to neglect the unimportant, to 
distinguish the relevant from the irrelevant, to mark clearly 

1 P. 126. Cf. other passages of similar import in Lecture VIII, passim, and 
Lecture II, Part 7, Section iii, where a purpose is said to be "nothing but a want," 
"a partial element of a logical whole which is . . . drawn out in time." 

* Individuality and Value, p. 300. 
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the significant by making itself impervious to the insignifi- 
cant, is one of the most fundamental characteristics of our 
experience, and one is tempted to hazard the conjecture that 
anything which does not possess this mark, such as the Absolute, 
for example, is not recognizable as an experience. 

How, then, can it be a necessity of logical and metaphysical 
theory to minimize this selective process, as Professor Bosanquet 
says purpose must be transcended in a timeless system in which 
there is no distinction of means and end. For surely logical 
relevance itself is inseparable from precisely this fact of selective 
attention. An all-inclusive system is a contradiction in terms, 
because we have no criterion of system except just this subordina- 
tion, this distinction of clearness, this emphasis of one part at the 
expense of others. Within itself the system is hierarchic; there 
are degrees of relevance between different parts. And likewise 
the system is circumscribed by positive irrelevance. The limits 
of the system are defined, so to speak, by the circle of things which 
'do not matter' and which therefore do not need to be taken 
into consideration. Otherwise the conception of system is un- 
usable and consequently unmeaning. The superior value of 
certain elements in any human situation, their relation to purpose 
and end, are at bottom the secret of that coherence and system 
on which Professor Bosanquet relies. Hence the pragmatist's 
reference to specific purposes. The question is not whether 'all 
experience aspires to be a whole,' but whether, apart from selec- 
tion, emphasis, teleological interrelation, there is any way of 
conceiving a whole. If this is the case, it must then be true 
that the coherence theory, like the correspondence theory, is only 
partially true. Coherence holds within certain limits which 
cannot themselves be defined by coherence. If this means a 
dualism between thought and its occasions, then that dualism 
must be accepted as an element of our theory of knowledge. 

The point may be further illustrated by a reference to Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet's treatment of purpose, which seems to show 
some change, of emphasis at least, between the earlier edition of 
the Logic and the two works recently published. It will be 
remembered that in his discussion of Concrete Systematic In- 
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ference 1 Professor Bosanquet regarded this class of inferences as 
having the ' unmistakable differentia ' of ascribing real teleology 
to the content analyzed. The purpose is the essence, as in 
the tool or the machine. Here we have the true type of sys- 
tematic inference, for here the real ground of the inference is 
explicit. Coherence replaces conjunction because the teleolog- 
ical unity of the subject, which is conjectural or obscure in 
less developed types of judgment such as analogy, in the higher 
type becomes absolute and explicit. 2 All this, as will be seen 
from the reference, is reprinted without change in the new 
edition, as is also the section on judgments of value, which follows 
naturally here as a most important case of real teleology. But 
to the latter section Professor Bosanquet now appends a footnote 3 
which represents his later consideration of this question, the con- 
sideration which is to be found set forth at length in his Indi- 
viduality and Value. Teleology is fatally defective because it 
requires the singling out of a part as the ' end,' a defect which must 
be removed at the expense of destroyingthe conception of teleol- 
ogy. The more ultimate conception is the idea of the whole or 
Individuality. In a word, then, the change which Professor 
Bosanquet has made in his theory since the publication of the 
first edition of the Logic is something like this. In the earlier 
work purpose was regarded as the essence of real system; the 
one case in which systematic inference in its highest form was 
possible was the case in which a purpose was so embodied in the 
content as to form explicitly the ground of the inference. The 
system depended on teleology. Now it appears, on the contrary, 
that teleology is merely an imperfect case of logical system and 
the development of the theory of the concrete universal requires 
the absorption of purposes in a system so complete that the 
specification of any part as end is impossible. The latter position 
may perhaps be the more consistent development of the coherence 
theory of truth, but is not, after all, the earlier position the more 
tenable? For does not the elimination of purpose mean also the 
elimination of system? The humanist, no doubt, will be con- 

iBookII.Ch.VI. 

8 Second ed., Vol. II, pp. 185 ff. 

8 Vol. II, p. loo; of. also the notes on p. 99 and p. 200, and Vol. I, p. 222. 
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vinced that the almost naturalistic tone of Individuality and 
Value 1 is a reversion of idealism to its true type. 

Finally, even after all its critics have been answered, the ulti- 
mate breakdown of the coherence theory is admitted. Professor 
Bosanquet denies, it is true, Mr. Joachim's charge that in the end 
the coherence theory falls back upon correspondence. 2 Truth 
never is tested by anything except truth and hence cannot be 
said to correspond to anything beyond itself, but nevertheless 
the coherence theory does break down. "The failure or limita- 
tion of the coherence theory of truth lies then, I urge, simply in 
the fact that judgment, to which it belongs, is an appearance of 
reality in relational form, doing its best to attain individuality in 
that form, which up to a certain point it achieves, but which, 
because it is relational and points endlessly beyond itself for 
completion, it can never thoroughly attain." 3 And Professor 
Bosanquet now states his acceptance, with some qualification, of 
Mr. Bradley's view of the relation of thought to reality. 4 Truth 
does not pretend to be the perfect and all-inclusive experience. 
At the last step, "to get away anything truer you would have to 
pass beyond truth into another form of reality." 6 But is there not 
an element of improbability in this representation of truth as an 
eternal effort to do something which it can never quite do? If 
truth is the whole, and if totality is the ultimate principle of 
individuality and value, and if thought is just the nisus of experi- 
ence toward its completeness, what is this more perfect experience 
to which judgment is not the key? Is it altogether perverse to 
suspect that the defect is not in the relational form of judgment 
but in the coherence theory of truth? Is it not really more prob- 
able that the concrete universal is an inadequate logical prin- 
ciple? And after all is Professor Bosanquet's admission of limita- 
tion so entirely different from the dualism of thought and its 
occasions which is set down to the discredit of pragmatism? 
The difference seems to be that the admission of limitation made 

1 Professor Bosanquet himself calls 'attention to this, p. 318. 

* Book II, Ch. IX, Section 4. 
» Vol. II, p. 290. 

* Vol. II, p. 288, noteb. 
6 Vol. II, p. 292. 
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by Professor Bosanquet refers to ultimate failure, to failure at 
the point where thought seeks to transcend the finite and lead 
us to a non-relational experience, whereas the limitation of 
thought to occasions refers to an entirely commonplace occur- 
rence, the seeming fact that any given thought process works 
within a circle of experience which it does not constitute. But 
in the latter case the limitation is not failure, because it is not 
supposed that the business of thought is to 'constitute a world.' 

George H. Sabine. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



